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young A.D.C., a soldier and political worker by circum-
stance and profession, but a painter and a student of art
by talent and vocation. He scarce dared to move. He
was devoted to his master, and anything vitally connected
with Paderewski became vital to him. If this were a dream,
then it was a wonderful dream, brought perhaps by the
moon that sailed on endless waves of Chopin's music across
the waters towards the mountains. But it was not a dream;
it was those seven years sailing towards their end.

When Paderewski appeared next morning, he was silent
about this sudden unsealing of the fountain.   He locked
himself up again in his study,  and played four hours,
Was he practising, or was he calling back the spirits that
were waiting for the word of invocation ?   He did not play
regularly, although he realized from the very first day how
difficult it was to find the way back to his former technique.
The members of the household at Riond Bosson may not
have noticed a difference between the master's playing
before the war and now;  but Paderewski knew only too
well how stiff his fingers had become and what pains he
would have to take to acquire once more the old mastery of
the piano.   Meanwhile the piano was the bridge between
two worlds.   When the last piece of skin, the last fibre of
his nerves had been renewed, then it would be time to take
up the former profession.

m
This exchange of political for musical tools was not
dictated only by Paderewski's free will. There were more
compelling causes. The years of war had swallowed the
vast private fortune which Paderewski had accumulated in
the preceding twenty-five years. His political and charitable
generosity had known no limits, and now, at the age of
over sixty, he found himself deprived of financial means.
A musical career was the obvious solution. After a prolonged
visit to Paso-Robles, his ranch in California, where he under-